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ABSTRACT 



This is an interim report on "A Reading Program for 
Mexican-American children," conducted at the Malabar Street 
Elementary School in East L 03 Angeles during the past year 
(September 1, 1965 through August 3i> 1966), under a contract 
between the U.S. Office of Education and California State 
College at Los Angeles. 



A project method is being developed to facilitate the 
progress of Mexican-American children in reading and oral 
language, with emphasis on parent participation, individual- 
ized instruction, self-instruction, and cultural awareness. 

As a basis for testing research hypotheses with respect 
to pupil growth, base-line data have been obtained on (l) 
reading achievement (through the use of standardized and 
project- developed tests), (2) oral language development 
(through the analysis of recorded samples of children's 
spontaneous language at the kindergarten and preschool 
levels and children's responses to a project- designed Oral 
Language Interview in the primary grades). 

Bilingual Mexican-American project assistants have 
undertaken studies of (l) the Spanish- language proficiency 
of the Malabar children and (2) Spanish 'ufluence on 
children's oral English. Results of these studies will 
(l) help teachers understand the ways in which the language, 
concepts and values which children learn in their bilingual 
community may conflict with those of the school* and (2) 
provide a basis for developing instructional materials to 
meet the special needs of Mexican-American children. 



A READING PROGRAM FOR MEXICAN- AMERICAN CHILDREN - A RESUME 



The work of this Project is not limited to the concerns 
implied by the project title. In a bilingual community, reading 
instruction must rest on a sound basis of oral language development. 
Children must be placed in situations which stimulate communication, 
and they must feel free to communicate without self-consciousness. 
Moreover, the Mexican- American community has a deep-rooted culture 
involving value and traditions which differ f rc ^ those of many 
members of the school staff, Th© Project recognizes this and. attempts 
to utilize and reinforce these values and traditions so that 
children may continue to develop a sense of identity and self- 
esteem and to make academic progress. 

As we have worked this past year with the children of the 
Malabar Street School and with Mexican- American community leaders, 
we have come to feel the importance that the Spanish language has 
in the lives of these children. It should not he difficult for 
us to understand why this is so. During the critical preschool 
years most of these children learn Spanish as the language of the 
home and the extended family. It is through Spanish that they 
communicate their needs and receive praise from those dear to 
them. The child hears Spanish spoken all around him; his name 
and those of his friends are Spanish; the lyrics to the songs 
he enjoys are in Spanish; moreover, Spanish is used exclusively 
by the radio and TV stations which are preferred by family and 
friends. The following excerpts from Chapter VIII, which lias 
been prepared by three members of the research staff (Mr, Estrada, 

Mr, Gomez, and Mr, Montes) is one of the clearest expressions we 
have found of this role of Spanish in the lives of Mexican- 
Amerlcan children. 

The problem of our children can be articulated on 
the hasi3 of three major communicative factors: a) 

ideation and expression, (2) conflicting sound systems 
of the two languages and (3) self-image of the Mexican- 
American child, 

,,, The Mexican- American child ••• has become accustomed 
to hearing ideas expressed In Spanish, In East Los Angeles 
(and this is true in many areas of California), a child 
hears Spanish spoken all around him •*• We now ask the 
question whether faulty and Incoherent expression in 
Spanish would impede clear expression in English, Or if 
we put the question conversely, would clear and precise 
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thinking and expression in Spanish improve the child's 
ability to achieve clear and precise thinking in English? 

A child who is vocal and confident in his use of the Spanish 
language has only to acquire an English vocabulary in order 
that he might express himself in English. ... A child who 
has a vague and 'instable basis of expression in Spanish must 
be provided with the experience and process of ideation in 
English. For those children who lack a clear and precise 
command of the English language, there may exist a tendency 
to revert to Spanish expressions that they themselves use 
or have heard in order to communicate in English. The child 
is not aware of the dissimilarities that exist between the 
two modes of communication. 

... the Mexican- American child has to face conflicting sound 
systems. He may not care to express himself in the classroom 
because he realizes that his accent and intonation are 
different from that of his teacher. This in turn may have 
some bearing on the child's readiness to receive instruction 
and to communicate concerning the things that he has learned. 
Quite possibly the difference in intonational patterns between 
the two languages may be a stumbling block for the child in 
discerning whether he is being asked a question or being told 
something. ...If the child were made aware of the differences 
between the Spanish and English sound systems, he could 
distinguish the influence of one upon the other. This... 
could provide a basis for further ... reading progress. 

The third facet of the Mexican- American child's problem with 
respect to his achievement in education is the child's self- 
image. Dors the Mexican- American identify himself with the 
Spanish language? ... The food lie eats is known through 
Spanish terms. The music that is identified with him is 
known through its Spanish lyrics. ...To tell the Mexican- 
Ameriean child that he must not speak Spanish in the school 
which he attends leaves him with the idea that in order to 
succeed he must renounce his cultural background. • • 

If, in fact, the Mexican^ American child were made to appreciate 
his language background, he would be provided with a more 
positive outlook on his own culture in relation to the school 
system. He would not feel that success depended upon the 
rejection of a facet of his personality. Given a more positive 
mental attitude, the Mexican- American child could overcome 
the initial frustration that he encounters in the early years 
of his school career. 




Purposes of the Project * This Project is intended to combine 
an individualized approach to reading instruction, a high degree 
of parent participation in the classroom, and an extensive program 
of oral language communication, from the preschool through the 
primary grades, in an attempt to serve the following purposes: 

1* Reading ? To help Mexican-Araeriean children become 
vocationally competent adults by teaching them to read at least 
up to grade level in the primary grades, thus laying a foundation 
for future success both in school and on the job, 

2* Oral Language Development , To accelerate the functional 
oral language of Mexican- American children age 3-9 years so that 
it will both serve as an adequate base for reading instruction 
and enable the child to communicate at optimum ability, 

3* Parent Participation , To guide parents in lemming how 
to help their children develop academic skills so that the work 
of the school may be continued during many of the hours the child 
spends at home, 

4, Individualized Instruction , To offer these children 
the type of education defined as: "•••discriminated knowledge 
integrated into the functioning self," so that the time and 
effort they and their teachers put into their education will 
result in an informed citizenry, 

5* Self- Instruction , To help these children not only learn 
how to learn, but also assume the responsibility for their own 
academic growth so that in future years they will be able to teach 
themselves as academic and vocational horizons expand. 

The current Project is an outgrowth of a pilot language- 
development preschool project, developed in 1964-65 and funded 
by the Los Angeles City Schools, Preliminary monitoring of the 
tape recordings of the preschool enrollees indicated that few 
children would attain by first grade the level of proficiency 
in the language of instruction which is desirable as a base for 
instruction in reading. It was clear that if these children were 
to achieve adequate competency in reading, (l) a very large 
percentage of the school day in kindergarten and the primary 
grades would have to be devoted to language development and reading 
experiences; (2) reading instruction in the primary grades would 
have to be adapted to the special language needs of these children 
and (3) parental involvement in helping the children learn would 
have to be extensive. 

Major Characteristics of the instructional Progr am, During 
the preschool and kindergarten years, every aspect oFTihe program 
was designed to stimulate children's conversation (especially with 
significant adults, i.e. teacher and parents). Finger-play games 






with accompanying rhymes, poems and songs in English and Spanish, 
stories read to individual children and to small groups were seme 
of the many approaches used. 

We tried to convey to children our psychological support of 
communication in both English and Spanish. At the same time, we 
began to help the children to differentiate between the two 
languages. At the preschool level, there were two aspects of 
the Instructional program in oral language development which were 
perhaps the most important (l) provision of many opportunities 
for children to talk with significant adults; (we could not have 
achieved this goal without extensive parent participation in the 
preschool) ; (2) the weekly visit of the preschool teacher to each 
child's home which resulted in establishing common goals and 
methods in home and school for stimulating and guiding oral 
language development. 

Although we did not intend to teach pre-primary children 
to read, we did wish to increase their awareness of the useful- 
ness and satisfaction to be found in printed-word reading. Pre- 
primary activities directly related to pre-reading instruction 
included; (l) the use of children's names for labelling, (2) 
learning to write one's own name when the child was ready, (3) 
learning to recognize and write numbers, (4) listening to stories 
read to them. 

In the primary grades, all the oral language development 
activities of the pre-primary years were continued; in addition, 
directed dramatization was introduced. One-to-one conversations 
between children and adults continued to be emphasized. 

Reading instruction was individualized so that each child 
could learn to read at his own pace, avoid the self-consciousness 
associated with making mistakes before his peers, and pursue 
self-directed activities related to his own reading progress. 

The Fernald story-writing technique was used so that each child 
could work within his own oral language structure as he engaged 
in the thinking- writing- reading cycle. Although instruction 
in phonetics was used, the effectiveness of such instruction will 
be improved as we obtain and disseminate to teachers our findings 
on the ways in which differences in the Spanish and English sound 
systems lead to confusion and unstable performance among these 
children. Instructional materials based on recurring confusions 
should also improve the efficiency of this aspect of the instruc- 
tional program. 

In the Individualized teaching of reading, the teacher 
fulfills multiple roles, primarily those of diagnostician, as she 
determines where help is needed, and consultant to the child in 
his choosing the learning materials and learning tasks which he 
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will undertake next Considerable emphasis was placed on 
developing the child's resourcefulness lond independence in 
self- teaching, in helping him "learn to learn," in helping 
him enjoy the difference in intellectual accomplishment which 
is analogous to the difference between walking and being carried. 
Teachers responded most favorably to these changes from tradi- 
tional roles. 

Parent volunteers were indispensable in the operation of 
the preschool program and in the individualized approach to 
reading instruction used in the primary grades. The children 
also received emotional support from the parents' presence in 
the classroom. As parents explained to their neighbors (in 
English and/or Spanish) the work they were doing in the classroom 
and as bilingual preschool teachers made weekly visits to homes, 
the bridge between home and school was greatly strengthened. 

Group meetings held for parents were described in Chapter II. 

Research Aspects of the Progra m. This project, which was 
planned to follow the original preschool groups into the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, has been expanded at teacher request 
to include several other primary-grade classes. Although a 
better research design could have been achieved by assigning 
children at random to experimental and control groups, the needs 
of a demonstration project and the needs of the community have 
been considered to be pre-eminent. As teachers have asked to 
be included, they and their pupils have been welcomed. At the 
end of the three-year project, we can clearly identify groups 
of children who have had from one to six semesters in the project; 
results for these groups can then be compared. 

Research on the oral language development of these Mexican- 
American children was essential in order to provide guidelines 
for the modification of methods and the development of instruc- 
tional materials appropriate to children's needs. Base-line 
data on both oral language development and reading achievement 
were needed as a basis for comparison with end-results in both 
these aspqets of achievement at the time the Project is terminated 
in 19^6. Base-line and end- of* > project data will be used to test 
the following research hypotheses: 

1. Children who have had the enriched, individualized instruc- 
tional program, described elsewhere as the Project Method, will 
attain significantly higher reading scores on standardized reading 
achievement tests than did the base-line groups measursd this spring. 

2. Children who have had the Project instructional program 
will also attain significantly higher results on measures of oral 
language development. 



3. Children who have been included in the program for two 
or three years will attain significantly higher scores in both 
reading and oral language development than those who have been 
included in the program for shorter periods of time. 

4. Despite the relatively heavy emphasis of the Project 
program on reading instruction, Project children will not achieve 
significantly lower scores in arithmetic. 

In obtaining data on reading achievement, two standardized 
achievement test series were used. The state-required Stanford 
Reading Test was administered (Primary I to A1 pupils and Primary II 
to A2 pupils). Since these state- required tests were assumed to 
be too difficult to yield valid scores for many pupils, a Sight 
Vocabulary Test (based on a sample of words common to the two 
reading series used in grades 1 and 2) was developed and adminis- 
tered in grades 1-35 moreover, the Primary I battery was adminis- 
tered at the A2 level. Although the state did not require a reading 
test in third grade this year, we did need base-line data for A3 
pupils; hence both the Primary I and Primary II batteries of the 
Stanford Reading Test were administered at this grade level. Prior 
to this year, the California Achievement Test had been administered 
at the Malabar Street School; since comparable data were available 
for 1964 and 1965, both the reading and arithmetic subtests were 
administered to B3 and A3 pupils. Base-line data from the arithmetic 
subtests will be necessary in order to determine whether the large 
concentration of time on tbs language arts has facilitated or 
adversely affected achievement in arithmetic. 

In order to obtain base-line data on oral language development, 
samples of all children's speech were obtained. At the preschool 
and kindergarten level, language samples were obtained by use of a 
"floating microphone" which was worn by a different child each day 
of the school year. In grades 1-3, an Oral Language Interview, 
especially developed for this project, was conducted by bilingual 
interviewers. Following a "warm-up" period, in which the interviewer 
conversed with the child first in Spanish and then in English, the 
interviewer then conducted a semi- structured interview concerning 
(l) the child's favorite TV program, (2) his favorite toys from a 
Toy Shop (with toys selected on the basis of preliminary try-out), 
and (3) the child’s story about one of three Loban pictures which 
he chose to discuss. 

In order to obtain a rating of each child's proficiency in 
Spanish, ratings were made of each child's performance during the 
"warm-up" period of the Oral Language Interview. Children were 
rated as; (l) no Spanish comprehension, (2) Spanish comprehension 
but no manifest ability to speak the language, (3) ability to speak 



Spanish hut with difficulty, and (4) ability to speak Spanish with 
relative ease. These ratings were made by bilingual members of 
the research staff, Mr. Hector Estrada, Mr. Robert Gomez, and 
Mr. Richard Montes. A reliability study revealed close agreement 
among them in evaluating the children’s proficiency in Spanish. 

A study was also made of a- grammatical utterances of children 
which might be attributable to the influence of Spanish syntactical 
constructions on the children's oral English. The pilot study by 
Mr. Frank Hidalgo has revealed a number of significant recurring 
errors. Further work will be done in this area as a basis for 
developing instructional materials which will help teachers help 
children understand and practice those English-language word 
patterns which tend to be modified by their prior knowledge of 
Spanish. 

A first-level language analysis was made of typescripts from 
the Oral Language Interview for Al, A? and A3 Mexican- American 
children. Comparisons of grade- level groups were made on six 
basic measures and the following four derived measures: (l) percent 
of words in mazes, (2) percent of words in "reportage responsums, " 

(3) percent of words in T-units, and (4) average length of T-unit. 
Second- level analysis (described in Chapter IV ) will be undertaken 
this year. Because of the difficulties inherent in analyzing 
preschool and kindergarten tapes, these were set aside until we 
had accumulated experience in anpJysis of language samples obtained 
from older children through the Oral Language Interview. 

Tentative Conclusions . Final conclusions concerning the 
children's progress under the Project instructional program must 
be deferred until end- of- project data are available in 1968 for 
primary** grade pupils who have spent differing amounts of time in 
the program. 

Our base-line data on reading achievement justify the conclusion 
that the average reading s^hievement of Malabar Street School 
primary-grade children is markedly below national norm. Although 
the state- required tests in Al and A2 are too difficult to yield 
valid results for the majority of children, the results for the 
easier battery in A2 and for all three tests in A3 confirm this 
conclusion. 

We have been able to obtain language samples from children 
which yield reliable data on the child's oral language development 
in English, as well as the child's proficiency in Spanish and the 
extent to which he uses Spanish words when he is conversing in 
English. These samples also yield valuable evidence concerning 
recurring errors which reflect the influence of Spanish upon the 



children's oral English language. An adequate degree of relia- 
bility for group comparisons was obtained when the Oral Language 
Interview was administered to the same children on two different 
occasions by two different interviewers. 

We have succeeded in obtaining typescripts which are suffi- 
ciently faithful reports of the child's speech so that analysis 
of the typescripts can be substituted for listening to tapes in 
a majority of cases. This achievement was made possible by the 
use of bilingual transcribers who sought to attain the highest 
standards of accuracy in their interpretations of the tapes. 

Although the first- level analysis of oral language development 
has been disappointing in that we have not yet measured aspects of 
oral language development which are correlated with tested reading 
achievement, we have found three types of evidence of progress in 
oral language development during the primary grades; (l) a reduction 
in the percent of words in "reportage responsums" (meaningful 
incomplete predications )$ (£) an Increase in the percent of words 
in T-units*; and (3) an increase in the average length of T-unit. 
There is wide variability within grade level with respect to each 
measure of oral language development studied. 

Recommendations with Respe ct to the Project pro gram. Our 
recommendations in this area have grown out of our day- tj- day 
experiences in the classrooms, our all-day conference with project 
teachers, and many informal conferences with the principal, 
community leaders, teachers and research team members. 

1. Parent participation in the classrooms should not only 
be continued but expanded. 

2. New instructional materials, especially designed for 
Mexican- American children, should be developed in cooperation 
with the teachers of the Malabar Street School. 

a. The Project Directors are developing a guide for 
project teachers, which will incorporate our findings concerning 
pupils' recurring problems, and explain and illustrate methods 
that have seemed to be most effective in working with children 
at the M&labar Street School. 

b. Supplementary reading books, especially designed 
for Spanish-English speaking children, should be developed and 
duplicated for use. 



* The T-unit, as defined by Hunt (6), is a "minimal sentence" 
or more precisely, a "minimal terminable unit," i.e. the 
shortest grammatically complete units into which a communi- 
cation can be divided. 



c • Materials should he developed to help teachers in 
their phonics program, with emphasis on the phonemic conflicts 
between Spanish and English, which seem to be a source of at 
least as much difficulty ah morphological or syntactical confusions* 

d* Self* teaching aids, especially suited to the needs of 
these children, should be developed so that the self- directive 
aspects of the program can proceed with maximum efficiency. 

3* The cultural heritage of Mexican-American children 
must be emphasized in all possible ways which increase their 
pride in their ancestral culture. We plan to introduce songs, 
dances, poetry, and folk-tales in the Mexican tradition as often 
as is possible. 

k. Since the Spanish language is not only a symbol of the 
Mexican-American child's cultural heritage but is also a potenti- 
ally valuable linguistic tool, the teachers' supportive attitude 
toward the use of Spanish during the child's school day should be 
continued and encouraged. The materials we develop on the simi- 
larities and contrasts between Snanish and English, as well as 
the supplementary readers mentioned in 2b above, will contribute 
to the children’s appreciation and functional use of both Spanish 
and English. 
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Background Information 

A Reading Program for Mexican* American Children, funded 
through the Vocational Education Act of 19&3, was designed to 
improve the reading achievement of children at the Malabar Street 
School of whom approximately 90 per cent are Mexican* American. 

The Malabar Street School is located in the Boyle Heights 
section of East Los Angeles. Nearly three- fourth of the people 
living in this area have Spanish surnames. This is one of the 
heaviest concentrations of people of Mexican descent in the nation, 
or, indeed, in the entire world. Only Mexico City, Guodalajara 
and Monterey have equal or greater population concentrations. 

According to the McCone Commission Report (lk), there are 
approximately 27,000 elementary school pupils enrolled in the 
Los Angeles public schools in East Los Angeles and Boyle Heights, 
of whom the 1*100 children at the Malabar Street School appear to 
be a representative sample. Of the Malabar children, 63 per cent 
speak Spanish in the home either entirely or in part. They, in 
turn, are representative of the Mexican- American children who are 
of such grave concern to Congressman Roybal (Congressman from the 
Malabar Street School District) as revealed in the following 
excerpts from his recent communication to Commissioner Harold Howe II: 

I know you are gratified at the evidence of growing 
national recognition of the urgent need to find solutions 
to the educational problems confronting the nearly 2 million 
children of the Mexican- American community in the Southwest. 

For your information, I am enclosing a copy of a survey 
report on this question, entitled The Invisible Minority , 
released last week by the National Education Association, 
and an analysis of the NBA report which appeared in the 
.August 22, 1966 , edition of the New Yosrfe Times. 

f 

You will note that the NBA report characterizes the 
unique bi-cultural and bi-lingual situation of Mexican- 
American children as "the most acute educational problem 
in the Southwest,’* but concedes that ' little headway is 
being made." It concludes that the urgent need is for 
action. • .and additional research, especially of a 
demonstrative nature. 
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Statistics from the McCone Commission Report (l4) reveal 
the school achievement level of children in the Boyle Heights 
area, as compared with that of other groups in Los Angeles* 

Mean percentile ranks for grade 5 are given in Table 1-1. 

Although approximately 90 per cent of the children attending 
the Malabar Street School are Americans of Mexican descent, by 
far the majority of pupils in grades 1-3 — * in fact, 65 per cent — 
were born in Los Angeles (Table 1*2) • An additional 5 per cent 
were born in California outside Los Angeles* Of the 193 bom 
outside California, T9 were born in Mexico. 

In Table 1-3 -are summarized data concerning language spoken 
in the home, according to information recorded on the school's 
cumulative records. In 63 per cent of the homes of these primary 
grade children Spanish is spoken in the home. 

Origin of the Project 

This project had its origin in ly64-65 as a pilot preschool 
program to assist these children to develop readiness for reading 
instruction and other aspects of the school program. We naively 
thought, then, that all we had to do was bring the children to 
preschool for one or two years before first grade and they would 
then achieve as great success in the reading program as most 
monolingual children. 

Monitoring of the tape- recordings we made that first year 
suggested to us that the children's oral language was far below 
the level we intuitively felt necessary to provide an adequate 
base for beginning reading. Intuitive judgments had to be relied 
upon since there were no known comparable oral language data on 
monolingual children of the same age* Thus, although we felt that 
preschool was a valuable experience for our children, it could 
not be relied upon to fully prepare our children for the traditional 
curriculum in the primary grades. 

Since the problem remained, clearly more needed to be done 
if we were to prevent these children from becoming slow, inadequate 
readers. This meant that we would have to look to modification in 
instructional procedures within the primary classrooms. The wide 
range of language competency noted in the tape- recordings indicated 
a need for individualized instruction in reading and specially 
developed instructional materials. 

With the help of Mr. Felix Castro of the Youth Opportunities 
Foundation, a design for the present project was developed during 
the fall and winter of 1964-65. With the cooperation of the Los 
Angeles City Schools and California State College at Los Angeles, 
this proposal was. submitted to Health, Education and Welfare in 
the spring of 1965* The following fall, work began. This interim 
report covers the work from September 1,1965, to August 31, 1966. 

2 
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fable 1-1 



Grade Five Achievement Data from Schools 
in Comparison Areas of Los Angeles (i4) 



Group 


Reading 
Vocab. Comp. 


Arithmetic 
Reas. Fund. 


Mech. of 
English 


Spell- 

ing 


City 


46 


48 


54 


64 


47 


42 


Poverty Area-- 
Avalon 


20 


21 


21 


43 


18 


19 


Poverty Area — 
Boyle Heights 


16 


19 


17 


44 


17 


16 


Poverty Area — 
East L. A* 


18 


24 


21 


46 


18 


19 


Poverty Area — 
Watts 


20 


24 


22 


46 


21 


22 


Economically 

Privileged 

Area 


81 


75 


84 


79 


73 


66 




Table 1-2 



Birthplace for Pupils in Grades One Through Three 



Birthplace 


B-l 


A-l 


B-2 


A- 2 


B-3 


A- 3 


Total 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


6 7 


90 


45 


8l 


45 


77 


405 


Los Angeles County 
(Outside Los Angeles). 


4 


4 


1 


2 


1 


4 


16 


Cities within 25 miles 
of Mexican border, 
in California 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


6 


Other California 
communities 


3 


3 


0 


3 


0 


1 


10 


Other Southwestern 
Border States 


9 


8 


10 


9 


7 


13 


56 


States outside the 
Southwest 


4 


6 


0 


4 


0 


4 


18 


Mexico 


10 


18 


6 


20 


13 


12 


79 


Other Spanish- 
Speaking Countries 


1 


l 


l 


1 


0 


1 


5 


Other Countries 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


No Data 


1 


8 


5 


6 


3 


1 


24 


Total 


100 


l4i 


69 


CM 

H 


69 


114 


620 



Table 1-3 



Language Spoken in the Home of Pupils in Grades One Through Three 



1 




Language 


B1 


A1 


B2 


A2 


B3 


A3 


Total 


l 

r 


i 


English 


33 


6 o 


18 


32 


12 


38 


193 


n'r fc.- 


si 


Spanish 


26 


43 


19 


40 


23 


24 


175 


Ie 


] 


Engli sh- Spani sh 


35 


32 


24 




29 


48 


216 


$ 




Japanese 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 






Engli sh- Japanese 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


7 


i | 




Chinese 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


* 




No Data 


5 


_4 


J§ 


5 


_2 


3 


25 




•'.'a 


Total 


100 


l4l 


6 9 


127 


69 


114 


620 






We are moving into an era in which low educational achievement 
can no longer be tolerated for children who must earn their living 
in a technological society. A more effective way to help Mexican- v 
American children learn within the framework of the classroom must 
be found. We at the Malabar Street School have been trying to 
find that way. The urgency is great. 

Objectives of the Project 

The following objectives of the Project were stated in the 
original proposal. They have continued to be the goals toward 
which we have directed our efforts. 

1. Reading. To help Mexican- American children become vocation- 
ally competent "adults by teaching them to read at least up to grade 
level in the primary grades, thus laying a foundation for future 
success both in school and on the job. 

2. Oral Language Development. To accelerate the functional 
oral language development of Mexican-American children age 3-9 years 
so that it will both serve as an adequate base for reading instruction 
and enable the child to communicate with optimum effectiveness. 

3. Parent Participation. To guide parents in learning how to 
help their children develop academic skills so that the work of the 
school may be continued during many of the hours the child spends 
at home. 

4. Individualized Instruction. To offer these children the 
type of education defined as: ". ..discriminated knowledge integrated 
into the functioning self,” so that the time and effort they and 
their teachers put into their education will result in an informed 
citizenry^ 

5. Self-Instruction. To help these children not only learn 
how to learn, but also assume the responsibility for their own 
academic growth so that in future years they will be able to teach 
themselves as academic and vocational horizons expand. 

Children Included in the Study 

A continuous enrollment of approximately forty preschool 
children, three and four years old, has been maintained throughout 
the project. The preschool children were selected from those whose 
parents wished them to attend. The selection was made on the 
following bases: 

1. Age (three or four years old) 

2. Sex (balance with respect to the number of boys and 
girls was sought) 



3 . Language (balance with respect to number of Spanish- 
and English-speaking children was sought) 

Willingness of parents to participate in the project 
(considered essential to optimum development in language) 

5 . Parents' willingness for teacher to make home visits 
once a week. 

Since these preschool children were volunteers, they may consti- 
tute an unrepresentative sample of children in the area. 

Two kindergarten classes totalling fifty children were 
included in the project. Four children from the 1964-65 
preschool who were then enrolled in kindergarten were trans- 
ferred to these project groups. 

According to the original time plan, only the preschool and 
kindergarten children were to have been included during 1965-66. 
During the second year of the project, these children were to 
have moved up into the kindergarten and first grade respectively, 
and a new group would enter preschool. In the third and final 
year of the study, 1967-68. the project was to have been extended 
through the second grade. 

However, the interest of teachers, parents, and interested 
community leaders has been so great that the use of the project 
methods has been extended to other groups as teachers have 
requested assistance and materials from the Project Director. 

For the spring semester, 1965-66, the expected number of preschool 
and kindergarten children were included, i.e., two groups each. 
However, although we had expected to have no first- and second-grade 
classes this year, w included two of the five first-grade classes, 
and one of the four second-grade classes during the spring semester. 
In the fall semester of 1966 we will include all of the children 
involved this past year, who will then be enrolled in preschool 
through grade three. In addition, we will extend the project into 
other sections of each grade level, as well as introduce approxi- 
mately twenty new preschoolers to the program as planned. 

In the absence of any control group (which could not be 
established without denying the admission of teachers and classes 
to the project), our chief basis for evaluation will have to be a 
comparison of the reading achievement and oral language development 
of children completing grades 1, 2, and 3 with those for the base- 
line group assessed in April and May of 1966 . (it is evident that 
base-line data on reading achievement and oral language development 
had to include preschool through grade three.) 



At the conclusion of the project, there will be groups of 
first, second, and third grade children who have had one or 
more years instruction in the project because one or more of 
their teachers have volunteered to participate in the project. 

Research Hypotheses 

The following research hypotheses were developed during the 
early months of the project: 

1* Children who have had the enriched, individualized instruc- 
tional program, described in Chapter II as the Project Method, will 
attain significantly higher reading scores on standardized reading 
achievement tests than did the base-line groups measured this spring, 

2, Children who have had the Project instructional program 
will also attain significantly higher results on measures of oral 
language development, 

3, Children who have been included in the program for two or 
three years will attain significantly higher scores in both reading 
and oral language development than + v ->se who have been included in 
the program for shorter periods of time. 

4, Despite the relatively heavy emphasis of the Project program 
on reading instruction. Project children will not achieve significantly 
lower scores in arithmetic. 



CHAPTER II 



MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OP THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



The description of the Project Method, or treatment, will be 
organized around the five major objectives of the project, as listed 
on page 3. 

Objective 1. Reading . Although almost all classroom activities 
with the exception of arithmetic fundamentals had relevance for reading, 
the following activities were specifically planned to attain the first 
objective of improved reading achievement : 



1. Preschool activities directly relevant to reading: 

a. Activities designed to develop "word awareness"; 
e.g., upon arrival each day, each child took his name 
card from a pocket chart labeled "Home" and put it into 

a similar chart labeled "School" . These name cards had 
pictures on them at first , but these were removed as the 
children learned to identify their names without picture 
cues. 

NOTE: It had been our experience at the Malabar Street 

School that children entering first grade often lack aware- 
ness of printed words as representing meanings. 

b. Teachers and parents read to children a great deal, 
sometimes in small groups and sometimes individually with 
the child seated on the adult's lap. 

An individual child would often bring his favorite story 
to an adult asking that the story be read to him. On 
these occasions, other children might cluster around to 
listen. 



c. Working with parents in the use of reading readi- 
ness materials. As preschool teachers went on home visits 
(once a week for each child), they took attractive books 
which they read to preschoolers and simple reading readi- 
ness materials which parents could make available to their 
children for play materials, discussing the educational 
implications of these activities with the parents. 

d; Providing opportunities for "writing" or scribbling. 
Since primary classrooms were used for the preschool classes, 
we had a supply of chalk on hand, and children were allowed 
to scribble on the blackboard at any time. From these 
scribblings, a letter or two and occasionally a complete 
name would emerge. No comments were made on these scribblings 
unless the child himself introduced them into his conversation. 




2. Kindergarten activities directly relevant to reading: 

a. Activities designed to develop ''word awareness". 

The activities described above were continued. Children 
naturally became more interested in writing their names; 
several of the children learned their last names as well. 

The next natural step was to learn to write friends* names, 
and sometimes those of favored visitors to the classroom. 

In response to children's requests, word -cards were attached 
to the children's favorite objects in the classroom (book- 
case, piano, mirror, etc.). As a child wished, he could 
remove these name cards, copy them, and finally announce 
that he could write the word without looking. Our goal in 
these activities, however, was word awareness rather than 
competency in reading or writing. 

b. Beginning steps in reading. When a kindergarten 
child Insisted that he wanted to "really read", the kinder - 
garten teacher would let him begin on a simple book of his 
choice, giving him separate word-cards for each word he 
needed to know. These words were traced (as in the Fernald 
method) and memorized. In this way, without pressure and 
always at the request of the child, several children made 
their first steps toward learning printed -word reading. 

3. Primary-grade activities directly relevant to reading: 

a. Individualized reading and self-instruction activi- 
ties. Reading instruction in the primary grades was highly 
individualized; although it might seem to a classroom visitor 
to be informal, it was quite formal and structured. 

Since all classes were on a divided day, one-half of the 
children came from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m.; another half 
came from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. In the hour at the be- 
ginning and end of each day during which only half of the 
children were there, formal reading instruction was given 
special emphasis. However, reading and oral language made 
up 80 per cent of the instructional day. While the teacher 
was working individually with one child, other children were 
studying alone or in small self -selected groups. A child 
may work alone, work with a partner, or become part of a 
small group. Word games used by the children, either 
commercial or developed by the teachers, stress word recogni- 
tion, sounds of letters, building words, sentences, etc. 



At another table, children are reading books alone until 
each has h.is turn reading to the mother volunteers or the 
teacher who checks on comprehension and word skills. If 
a child is having trouble with a word, the adult writes 
it on a slip to be brought back the next day. She also 
notes on a paper inserted in the book the pages to be read 
for the next day. A dictionary is often consulted. 

There has been much self -initiated competition by children. 

As one teacher reported, "Almost invariably, a child selected 
someone at or slightly above his reading level with whom to 
compete. When he matched or exceeded this child, he sought 
out a child at the next highest level and competed with him. 
Only the most alert observer was aware of what the child 
was doing." 

The children show wonderful attitudes toward helping each 
f| other. A teacher reported such comments as: 

I told him a lot of words at lunch;" "Hector helped me 
with the words on our way to school ." The same teacher 
reported that when Eddie transferred into the class, unable 
to read a word, he went through three pre-primers in three 
weeks, with a different child helping him each day. When 
Maria arrived from Mexico, Laura took her book out each 
recess to help Maria learn to read. To quote this teacher, 
"When one child has been helping another at the reading 
table, fee will sit expectantly and listen while the child 
he has helped reads to me. When the child successfully 
completes the reading, the one who helped enjoys the success 
as much as the one who read." 

Individualized teaching has special advantages with Mexican- 
American children: (1) their range of competency in the 

"language of instruction" is so great that any groups organized 
would still involve a wide range in readiness; (2) the 
individualized method provides the privacy necessary for the 
child to admit what he knows and what he does not know; (3) 
these children who are shy, especially at school, have the 
courage to speak; (4) the individualized method helps the 
teacher to know each child as an individual; the child feels 
that the teacher really knows him as a person rather than a 
member of a group. 

b. Development of books written by Mexican -American 
children. 




Children in the upper grades wrote books for "the little 
kids." These were typed by the teacher and beautifully 
bound by volunteers. Xerox copies will be made of the 
best of these books so that more children will have them 
available next year. Through the preparation of additional 
books like these, and the provision of more published 
books, we should have richer resources for supplementary 
reading next year. These books will also be available for 
the child to take home# 

c# Use of an adaptation of the "Fernald Method" which 
involves the child* s tracing new words and using them in 
his own stories. 

Although primarily a writing technique, the Fernald Method 
contributes to the child's ability to read. He writes about 
what he is thinking about, and he reads what he has written, 
thus completing the thinking- reading- writing cycle. If the 
child needs a word in his story which he does not know, he 
asks the teacher to write it on a slip of paper* he then 
traces the word with his finger until he can reproduce it 
correctly without referring to the original. He then 
incorporates the word in his story. Since the child chooses 
the language he will write, the story he is to read cannot 
exceed his oral language development in the language of 
Instruction. 

Many Mexican- American children have been observed reading 
(or pronouncing) words correctly without understanding the 
sequence of words in a story* If the child decides on the 
concepts he wants to express and chooses his own words, 
understanding of the printed story is "built in." 

Transcripts of children's taped responses in a standardized 
interview reveal a disjointed quality in much of the Mexican 
American child's speech which is not evident to the listener 
when gesture and intonation accompany conversation. This 
disjointed quality seems to result, in part, from the 
omission of connectives or the substitution of incorrect 
connectives. As children write their stories, they are 
helped to use English connectives correctly. 

There are many differences between the Spanish and English 
phonetic systems which cause difficulty for children. In 
using the Fernald tracing technique, the child must pay 
close attention to the letters in the word in order to 
reproduce it. For example, although the child may not be 
aware of how the "catch" he sees in his book differs from 
"cash", he is forced to recognize such differences as he 
traces the word and learns it by memory. 
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Self -initiated drills were often observed. Children drill 
themselves on individual words; a child was observed writing 
"book-Book„ book-books" over and over, examining the differ- 
ences. Children would look up words in pre-primers and com- 
pare them with words they had written. Opposites (up, down 
and big, little) were favorites, as well as other familiar 
combinations which are used in workbooks but were, in these 
•classrooms, initiated by the children themselves and spread 
from child to child. The following quotation from a teacher's 
record is relevants "Larry has been noticing for some time 
that there are small words in bigger words. But today every- 
body is telling me this. They underlined and circled small 
words in every visible bit of writing in the room— chalk- 
boards, charts, names, etc. Steven is making words by 
changing initial consonants. He started with Batman, then 
catman, ratman, etc.; the other children are fascinated." 

d. New approaches to instruction in phonics. 

Since formal instruction in phonics had proved to be the 
least successful aspect of reading instruction for these 
children, we have begun an analysis of the extent to which 
the Spanish phonetic system and syntax interfere with the 
learning of English. As will be explained in Chapters VII 
and VIII, Spanish influences on oral English have been 
analyzed from the transcripts for recurring instances of: 

(1) extra words, (2) omitted words, (3) variations in word 
order, (4) word substitutions, and (5) word modifications. 

On the basis oi these findings, we are constructing phonics 
workbooks and related self -instructional materials for the 
children, as well as teachers' manuals for their use. 

The attached reproduction of pages from a pre -primer shows 
how a mother has written in the margin, with approximate 
Spanish phonetics, the English words spoken with a Spanish 
pronunciation. Such evidence suggests that many children 
may have confused, unstable oral phonetic patterns that do 
not provide a firm bafeis for phonetic cualysis of unfamiliar 
English words. 

Objective 2. Oral Language Development . The children' s progress 
in every part of the school curriculum depends upon improving their 
ability to understand oral communications directed to them and their 
effectiveness in expressing themselves orally in English. At the same 
time, it seemed imperative that children be actively encouraged in the 
speaking of Spanish and that- they learn to value their bilingualism. 
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Since very little data are available in the research literature 
about the language development of bilingual children, we decided to 
obtain samples of the children's oral language at all levels from 
preschool through grade 3 . As will be explained in the next chapter, 
the samples for preschool and kindergarten children were obtained 
through recording their everyday conversation (to themselves and 
others) through the "floating microphone" technique; the samples 
for primary-grade children were obtained through an Oral Language 
Interview especially developed for this study. 

Instruction at the preschool and kindergarten levels has 
emphasized adult-child oral communication on a one-to»*one basis, 
as well as as great a variety of oral language experiences as 
resourceful teachers could devise. The importance of one-to-one 
language experiences with adults is emphasized in the following 
quotations 



... the opportunity for one-to-one interaction with 
a familiar adult is one of the most effective known 
language learning situations. It i© often assumed or at 
least hoped that in some cases, the disadvantaged cnild 
is getting significant amounts of "compensatory" language 
experience in school. But, though we know little about 
what goes on in the classroom, it is obvious that even 
in the ideal situation there is a good deal less verbal 
interaction between teacher and individual pupil than is 
often assumed (5). 



The participation of the mothers in providing a sufficient 
number of adult-child language experiences was indispensable. 

Many of the oral- language experiences provided, such as reading 
to children and word-games, have been described under Objective 1 
because of their contribution to children's improved readiness for 
reading. In the primary grades, social studies activities provided 
new opportunities for extending the children's oral vocabularies 
and using newly learned English words in class discussions. 

Objective 3. Parent Participation . Whereas parent- school 
contacts may make little difference in the understanding that the 
middle class Anglo parent has of the school his children attend, 
such contacts are indispensable for many Mexican- American parents 
whose education may have been meager, obtained in Mexico, or both. 
Merely visiting the school at Open House does not provide sufficient 
opportunity to develop a genuine understanding of the purpose and 
methods of the classroom. 



1 . Participation of mothers in classroom activities. 



At the preschool level, the teachers actually could not function 
effectively without the parents. The parent volunteers not only 
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engaged children in one-to-one conversations, mentioned above; 
but they worked with the teacher in establishing daily routines, 
assisting children in their work with art media, minimizing 
safety hazards, and in many other ways. At the kindergarten 
level, parents not only worked in all the ways mentioned for 
preschool, but also gave children individualized help in such 
learning tasks as writing their names, learning their addresses, 
learning to count, and the like. At the primary grade levels, 
parents were involved in more academic activities without, however, 
abandoning the primary reasons for parent participation which 
were significant at each level. These were ; (a) emotional suste- 
nance for children, (b) helping the child perceive teacher and 
parents working cooperatively to help him in his education, and 
(c) increasing parent awareness of the kinds of learning expected 
of their children at each age level. Although it is almost im- 
possible to assess progress toward these three goals, it has 
seemed to the staff that children whose parents worked regularly 
in the classrooms matured more socially and did better academically 
than the children whose parents attended infrequently or not at 
all. As in all such comparisons, there are many alternative explana- 
tions of this phenomenon. 

2. Home visitations. 



the preschool teachers (both bilingual) visited each child* s 
home at least once each week. Each visit was tape-recorded so 
that we could obtain a record of the visit itself as well as a 
sample of each child* s speech at home. We are interested in 
observing whether or not it differs significantly in quality 
and amount from his speech at school . 



These weekly visits to the home served at least four purposes; 

a. They assured the child that the teacher was not a 
stranger to his way of life, and helped him perceive teachers 
and parents as working cooperatively to help him in his 
education . 

b. The children were not left to make the difficult 
transition from home to school by themselves, but had both 
parents and teachers to help them. 

e. The teacher assured parents that reading games, 
puzzles, and other educational toys were significant to 
the child* s development. 

d. The teacher had an opportunity to understand, through 
personal contact, the kind of life the child leads outside 
of school. 



Among the other home -visit activities were: going over nursery 

rhymes with children, asking children to tell the "story-line" 
of a book just read to them ? helping the child to interpret a 
story on the basis of the pictures, asking them to identify 
colors, helping them learn to cocnt and understand simple number 
concepts, encouraging them to work with puzzles and other educa- 
tional toys. Although some of these activities overlapped with 
school activities, others such as seeing the child* s own private 
"retreat", or his especially loved home activities, were possible 
only during home visits. 

Not the least important part of the teacher's home visits were 
her interpretations of these activities to the parents in terms 
of the child's intellectual and emotional growth. Some parents 
sat in the room throughout the visit, observing the teacher 
closely; others, although they worked in an adjoining room, 
showed their close attention by the rapidity with which they 
answered any question a child failed to answer. Teachers communi- 
cated through their own work during the home visit that the 
school considered the preschool years an important time for 
learning. 



3. Other Malabar parents* activities. 

a. Showing slides of preschool activities to other 
parents . 

During the spring semester, one of the preschool parents 
asked permission to take the 35mm slides of preschool 
activities home to show her father and mother who were 
visiting from Mexico. The preschool teacher loaned his 
slides, projector and screen. During the weekend, the 
slides were shown four different times, each time to a "full 
house" . Later, other parents requested projector and slides 
for weekend use; and a new method of conveying the preschool 
message to the community was found. Although a tape-recording 
could have easily been prepared to accompany the slides, we 
did not prepare it since preschool parents could speak more 
effectively to their neighbors about the program than we 
could . 

This approach has proved to be of so much value that project 
funds are being requested to extend the work next year beyond 
the preschool level. This year, the slides were paid for by 
the preschool teacher; and his own projector and screen were 
loaned to parents. 
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b. Mothers' Club. 



Th© Mothers' Club of the Malabar School met monthly. The 
September Mothers' Club meeting involved all teachers; the 
following subjects were discussed: 

(1) General parent concern about the reading 
problems of their children. 

(2) Interpretation of the program for reading 
improvement included such features as the divided 
day, compensatory English instruction, grouping for 
reading in the fifth and sixth grades, extended day, 
and Saturday school. 

(3) Bases for grading in reading. 

(4) The new Malabar reading project, including 
pre-reading activities in preschool and kindergarten. 

c . Men ' s Club . 

During one of the regular Men's Club meetings (fathers, 
faculty members, and principal), the following topics were 
discussed: 

(1) The new Malabar reading project . 

(2) The father's role in the family, with special 
emphasis on his contributions to children's language 
development . 

(3) The ways in which fathers could assist the 
school by preparing needed reading -project materials. 

The Men's Club also sponsored a Parents 'Fun Night, which set 
an unprecedented attendance record of more than three hundred 
parents , 



d. U A Night of Learning", 

On March 21, approximately one hundred parents came to 
Malabar to see other parents demonstrate with their children 
the ways in which parent volunteers could help in making the 
instructional program more effective. 




e . Open House . 



During the annual Open House at Malabar, held during American 
Education Week, the project classrooms were well attended. 

In each of these classrooms, teachers explained the program 
to parents in English. In addition, each room had a Spanish- 
speaking parent explaining the program in Spanish, expressing 
herself in her own words, rather than from a translated 
'script" . 

f. Proposed communication to the community via Spanish 
radio station. 



Despite all the activities listed above, many parents have 
not attended parent meetings nor participated in classrooms. 
Much remains to be done with teachers and parents to facilitate 
parent participation in the classroom. Mr. Ed Moreno, station 
manager for KALI (Spanish radio station in Los Angeles) has 
presented some innovative ideas for increasing school -community 
communication next year. KALI has a vast listening audience 
among Mexican -Americans in the Boyle Heights area. 

Objective 4. Individualized Instruction . In order to work at 
maximum effectiveness toward our fourth goal of helping children to 
integrate newly acquired knowledge into the functioning self, individual- 
ised instruction seemed essential. 

1. Individualized instruction at the preschool and kindergar- 
ten level . 

Insofar as possible, each child had his own individualized pro- 
gram of activities. We gave preschool and kindergarten teachers 
few guidelines other than stressing that adequate time could be 
made available for language development since these children did 
not seem to us to need many of the experiences which are typical 
of a middle class school. For example, many Mexican -American 
children have learned to get along with other children and to 
share toys and attention, through the experiences they have had 
in a large family. Similarly, they have learned greater self- 
reliance than possibly the more over-protected middle class child. 
Some typical preschool and kindergarten activities and materials 
were retained but used chiefly as a stimulus to conversation. 

The teachers responded in many innovative ways to the challenge 
to work toward project goals in a highly individualized way and 
with a minimum of structuring of the school day. Mother volunteers 
helped regularly; through their participation, frustrations were 
avoided and tensions reduced. Under such conditions, we could 
rely on Maslow's concept that: 
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The healthy child reaches out to the environ- 
ment in wonder and interest ... to the extent 
that he feels safe enough to dare. . . . If he can 
choose those experiences which are (then) validated 
by the experience of delight, he can return to the 
experience, repeat it, savor it to the point of 
satiation. . . . He then shows a tendency to go on 
to more complex richer experiences . . . such experi- 
ences not only mean moving on, but have a feedback 
effect on the self, in the feeling of certainty, of 
capability, mastery, self-trust, and self-esteem (15) . 



It was heartening to note how frequently preschool and kinder- 
garten children completed one learning activity and then insisted 
that the adults provide them with a more difficult learning task. 

2„ Individualised instruction in the primary grades. 

In these grades, communication with teachers focused on the 
problems of individualizing instruction in the tool subjects 
which are so fundamental to the child's success in further instruc 
tion . 



Since the original project proposal was to include the first 
grade in 1966-67 and the second grade in 1967-68, project tech- 
niques and materials had to be hurriedly assembled when teachers 
of two first-grade classes and one second-grade class wished to 
be included in the project. Weekly meetings, personal talks with 
the Project Director at lunch, in the classrooms and in the parking 
lot after a long day's work had to substitute for the more formal 
teachers' manuals and curriculum guides. Teachers improvised new 
instructional materials to meet their needs. Dr. Cleo Cook, of 
the college faculty, was particularly helpful in working with the 
primary grade teachers on these problems. 

Individualizing instruction emphasizes human relationships and 
respects the dignity of the individual. The child feels that the 
teacher values him as a person; he is rightly confident that the 
teacher likes him. 

The individualized approach to instruction also made parent parti- 
cipation both natural and feasible. It seemed natural to a parent 
volunteer to sit down with a child and start working with him. 

The children became so accustomed to individualized help that any 
adult who walked into the room was lik@ly to be conscripted by 
some child for individualized instruction. There were some 
interesting encounters with both unwary VIP's and workmen who 
came into project classrooms. 
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3. Multiple roles of classroom teachers under a program 
of individualized instruction. 

Teachers in this type of program fulfill many roles simultaneously: 

a. They were responsible for the mechanics of 
class management . . . materials out, children in their 
places, order in the room. 

b. They were responsible for the instructional 
patterns the children were to follow, i.e., the setting 
of the curricular tasks the children had to learn each 
day. 



c. They sought to strengthen the ego -development of 
their children, attempting to further their psychological 
growth as well as their educational growth. 

d. When the parents came in to help, the teachers 
were responsible for their teaching patterns; at the 
mechanical level , the psychological level of person-to- 
person interaction, and the educational level. 

e. The teachers volunteered many of their after-class 
hours to talk with other faculty members and gave them the 
highest form of " in-service education" that a grateful faculty 
could ever receive. 

f. Finally, the teachers were at all times, public 
relations workers operating in this role without extra pay. 

In addition to fulfilling all these roles, the preschool teachers 
al^o had certain responsibilities to the "plastic pants" set, 
those infants and toddlers who accompanied their mothers to pre- 
school. If they were old enough, they got a little juice from the 
jealously guarded preschool supply; if they were still older, they 
might be given a little paint, paper, or clay. The preschool was, 
in fact, as much like the large extended family unit characteristic 
of the Mexican -American culture as we could make it. 

In working with the individualized method, considerable modification 
is required in teachers* traditional roles. Rather than directing 
the child* s activities, the teacher leaves as many choices up to 
the child as she can. She indicates what needs to be learned, the 
methods by which he may learn them, and then helps him check to 
see if he has learned them. In other words, the project teacher 
assumes the role of consultant to the child as he learns to make 
his own decisions. 
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Objective % Self- Instruct ion . We believe that the chief 
function of the teachers is to free’ the child to learn. Therefore, 
the child's ability and willingness to teach himself are of 
paramount importance. 

Self-instruction strengthens the child; he senses that no one 
can learn for him, that self-instruction is analogous to walking 
rather than being carried. By the act of self-teaching, the child 
commits himself to learning; having made that commitment, he 
cannot withdraw from it without an uncomfortable loss of self- 
esteem. As the child finds that he can learn by himself through 
his own efforts, he learns respect for himself, for his powers, 
and for others. 

For preschool children, self-teaching is natural and spontan- 
eous; hence, preschoolers engage in it almost continuously. They 
practiced for themselves the patterns of putting away lunch sacks 
and different instructional materials. They taught themselves how 
to put the Judy puzzles together, how to put the Montessori-based 
weight boards together in sequential order; how to place tone 
blocks in order, how to carry a pail of water without spilling it, 
how to defend one's possession of the "trike" against determined 
raiding parties, how to use one's own body strength on the jungle 
gym, and how to share a playhouse. All of these activities ,, normal 
to young children, are self- teaching activities, children are learning 
how to "read" their environment (in the sense of making discriminating 
reactions to all kinds of sensory stimuli). Without being aware of 
it, adults are constantly reinforcing these discriminating reactions 
of children. "Yes, your sack is a big brown sack; yes, Juan's sack 
is smaller than yours; yes, Anita's sandwich bag is smooth." Or 
adults teach words by tying them in with objects or with actions, 

"Up you go, way up high in the swing , • • down you come, way down 
low in the swing." 

The kindergarten child teaches himself by counting beads, using 
pegboards, and teaching himself the names of letters on his alphabet 
blocks. He works out size- space relationships as he works with jig-3aw 
puzzles, stick- figures and "Dopey- face" people. He looks through 
picture books, trying to figure out the story sequence. He gives 
himself long periods of drill in trying to write his own name; he 
may even learn to write his friend's name as well as his own. 

By the time he comes to first grade, the child who has learned 
through self-teaching, whether at home or at school, has not only a 
,ast store of useful knowledge but a feeling of competency and self- 
esteem. Many of our Mexiean-American children come to school with 
such knowledge and self-trust. It is through individualized 
instruction, however, that his sense of self-reliance and self-esteem 
can be strengthened and he can be best guided into the various areas 
of school learning. 
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In Project Classrooms, primary -grade children teach themselves 
the names and sounds of letters, the formation of upper-and lower- 
case letters, and the alphabetical sequence of letters through such 
devices as specially designed jig-saw puzzles, etc. They can learn 
the function of vowels in words, the phonetic sequence of letters 
within words, and the organization of words into sentences by the use 
of additional self -teaching devices. 

Primary-grade children help each other to write the letters of the 
alphabet with increasing accuracy and neatness; they teach each other 
new and interesting words from reading books available in project 
classrooms. Because of the ease of self -checking in arithmetic, children 
can and do teach themselves addition and subtraction combinations al- 
most without help from the teacher who is thereby freed to check with 
individual children to see which ones they still need to learn and to 
help them with reasoning problems. 

Second and third graders can undertake more highly organized 
academic tasks. They have learned to differentiate between those 
tasks which must be learned immediately and those which can be post- 
poned to another day. They can recognize that some things have been 
mastered and that others need to be reviewed. 

In teaching each other, children find some things that they do not 
understand thoroughly themselves. Self -teaching develops learning 
habits which will prove valuable to them in the future. When the child 
"learns to learn" during the early years of school, he has acquired an 
invaluable attitude and mastered basic learning strategies which pay 
big dividends in the future. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY: DATA COLLECTION 

Although the chief emphasis in this project is on the 
instructional program as described in Chapter II, the project 
does have significant research aspects. If we were to assess 
the progress of children in the project, we had to obtain base 
line data concerning the children's present level of achieve- 
ment in both reading und oral language. If we were to prepare 
instructional materials of special value for bilingual Maxieen- 
American children, we had to summarize data concerning the 
specific ways in which their bilingualism interferes with 
their understanding and functional use of English. 

If we were to assess the children's development in oral 
language, we had to develop measures of maturity in oral 
language development which were reliable, and which had 
validity in terms of predictors of later reading achievement. 
Our interest in the children's language development is three- 
fold: 



a. as a necessary basis for the next step in 
symbolization (i.e., reading). 

b. for its immediate value in improving the 
children’s communication with teachers and other English- 
speaking adults; and 

c. the related ability of the child to think in 
the language of instruction. 

The research hypotheses concerned with the children's 
achievement in reading can be tested by comparing end- test 
results with base line data from standardized reading tests. 

As will be explained later, it was necessary to supplement 
the standardized achievement tests by an individually admin- 
istered vocabulary test, developed for use in the project. 

The hypothesis concerned with children's growth in oral 
language development is not so easily tested. Much of the 
effort of the research team during the spring and summer 
months has gone into an assessment of children's oral language 
development. 

Personnel involved in the research study . In order to 
insure accuracy in the assessment of oral language development, 
all interview transcriptions and language analyses were done by 
Mexican- American staff members who are familiar with the Spanish 
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spoken by children and adults in the Malabar School area. The 
project was most fortunate in obtaining the services of 
bilingual college students with a special interest in language, 
many of whom were also members of the Malabar community. These 
staff members participated in the development of the instrument 
known as the Oral Language Interview, to be described later. 

They also conducted all interviews with the children, using 
both English and Spanish during the "warm-up period," with care 
being taken to use vocabulary and sentence patterns with which 
the children are most familiar. We further assured the accuracy 
of the typescripts by having the transcriptions made by 
bilingual transcribers who were familiar with the language back- 
ground of these children. 

The study of the transcribed recordings proceeaed In two 
phases; the first, dealing with the Spanish language primarily, 
was the work of Mr. hector Estrada, Mr. Robert Gomez and Mr. 
Richard Montes. 

The second, the analysis of the children’s competency in 
English, was done by our Mexican-American staff members in 
consultation with Dr. Jerome Hutto and other members of the 
research team. The section on the influence of Spanish on the 
children's oral English was the work of Mr. Frank Hidalgo. 

t 

OBTAINING BASE-LINE DATA ON ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 

The testing program . In the original development of the 
project plans with the Los Angeles City Schools, we had agreed 
to utilize tests from the city-approved testing program. When 
the State of California initiated their state testing program 
in the spring of 19 66, this program largely determined the 
tests by which the achievement of project children would be 
assessed. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was selected by the State 
Board of Educat ion as” the official achievement test tc be 
administered to all pupils in the first three grades. The 
State required that all pupils in grades A 1 and A 2 be tested 
during the spring semester of 1966; starting in 19 t> 7 , the 
third grade will also be tested. 

The State testing program has been expanded in four ways 
for the present study. First, the State -required sub- tests 
have been supplemented by additional sub-tests related to 
reading (e.g., Word Study Skills). Second, the second grade 
pupils have been tested with the Primary I level of the test 
in addition to the Primary II level required by the State. 
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The Primary 1 level of the tests is more appropriate for use 
with pupils who are reading below their grade level as are 
most of the pupils at the Malabar Elementary School* Third, 
both the Primary I and Primary XI batteries were administered 
to A3 pupils although the State does not require third grade 
testing until 1967 » Fourth, the California Reading and 
Arithmetic Teats were administered in grades B3 and A3 in 
order to obtain achievement test data comparable to those 
available for 196k and 1965. 



The purpose of the spring, 1966, testing program summarized 
is Table 1x1“ 1 was to establish a base line against which 
students who have participated in the project program could 
be compared. The program was as follows: 

1* Stanford Achievement Te st, Primary I Battery, was 
given in iri^s“AT, A2, and A3 in May. '‘'fTiis' test) now required 
by state law for grade Al, was also given in grade A2 and A3 
to provide more valid base line data on achievement than may 
be obtained through the use of the more difficult Primary XI 
Battery. 

2. Stanford Achievemen t Test , Primary IX Battery, was 
given in grades A2 and A3 in May. Since this ■test' is now 
required by state law in grade A2, supplementary administration 
in gnie A3 seemed advisable. 

3* California Readin g T&@t, Upper Primary Battery, was 
given in grades B3 arid A3 in May. ThisT test was administered 
because comparable data are available from previous adminis- 
trations of the CRT at these grade levels in ±S)6k and 1965. 

Form W, used in these earlier years, was administered. 

k. Cali forn ia Ari thmetic Test, Upper Primary Battery. 

In order to assisIThe possible effects of the heavy" cone entra- 
tion of time on reading, base line data on achievement in 
arithmetic was needed. Therefore, the California Arithmetic 
Test, for which comparable data are available for 1964 and'"' 
1955, was administered in B3 and A3. 

Since it is anticipated that the children will be retested in 
1967 and 1968, a different form of the -Stanford Achievement Test 
was used for each grade level. 1 * 

Make-up tests were administered by the staff of the 
reading project in those cases where children had been absent 
during the regular test administration. Due to the difficulty 
of scheduling these make-up tests, data were not obtained for 
all pupils. With few exceptions, however, all pupils completed 
the reading tests. 
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Table Hl-i 



Standardized Testing Program for Read** ; g Project , 1965-66 
(Tests Administered in May, 1966) 



Grade 




Supplementary Testing 


for Project* 


and No. 
of 

Cases 


State 

Testing 

Program 


Stanford 

Achievement 

Test 


California 

Achievement 

Test 


A1 

(N-145) 


Stanford Reading, Pri- 
mary I, Form W, Sub- 
tests on Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Meaning 


Stanford Reading, Pri- 
mary I , Form W , Sub- 
tests on Vocabulary and 
Word Study Skills 




A2 

(Nsl22) 


Stanford Reading, 
Primary II, Form W, 
Subtests on Word 
Meaning and Paragraph 
Meaning 


Stanford Reading, 
Primary I, Form X, 
Stanford Reading, 
Primary II, Form W, 
Subtest on Word Study 
Skills 




B3 

(N=s74) 






California Read- 
ing Test, Upper 
Primary, Form W 








California Arith- 
metic Test, Upper 
Primary, Form W 


A3 

(N-116) 




Stanford Reading, 
Primary I , Form Y 


California Read- 
ing Test, Upper 
Primary, Form W 






Stanford Reading, 
Primary II, Form X 


California Arith- 
metic Test, Upper 
Primary, Form W 



)J{ 

The Primary 1 Battery, Stanford Achievement Test , was administered in 
grade A2 to provide a more adequate measure for pupils of low reading ability 
than could be obtained by the use of the Primary II Battery , Both the 
Primary I and Primary II batteries were administered in grade A3 to provide 
base-line data for the third-grade level. The California Achievement Test 
was administered in both B3 and A3 to provide a basis for comparison with 
results from the same test administered in 1964 and 1965. 

NOTE: The following subtest scores were obtained from the Stanford 

Achievement Test, Primary I : Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, Total Reading 

(including Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning), Vocabulary Word Study. The 
following subtest scores were obtained from the Primary II Battery: Word 

Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, Total Reading (including Word Meaning“and Para- 
graph Meaning), Word Study Skills. The following subtest scores were obtained 
from the California Achievement Tests : Reading Vocabulary, Reading Compre- 

hension, Total Reading, Arithmetic Reasoning, Arithmetic Fundamentals, and 
Total Arithmetic. 
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Scoring of standardized tests . All tests «p«» snored independently 
by two staff members who had been given special training for the jobs. Any 
discrepancies which were found were reconciled. Thus, a very high standard 
of accuracy in test scoring was achieved. 

Since the Stanford Achievement Test scores were to be used not only 
for base-line data but for establishment of criterion groups (for use in 
validating oral language measures) , the staff decided that raw scores 
corrected for guessing should be computed. 



The standard method of scoring the Stanford Achievement Test s does 
not correct for random guessing. Since it is known that - random guessing 
can result in scores which are spuriously high, it was decided to score 
the tests in two ways. First, the tests were scored following standard 
directions. Then they were scored correcting for random guessing using 

the formula: Corrected g core - Number Eight- Number Wrong 

Number of Choices -1 

(e.g., for a series of 4-choice multi pie -choice A terns „ the .formula is: 

Corrected Score=N umber Right - i l - e y > 

3 

The corrected scores are considered to be more valid since they reduce 
the factor of guessing and are utilized throughout the study when it is 
desired to identify groups of pupils who differ in their reading ability. 

Construction of Sight Vocabulary Test , It was the considered judg- 
ment of the research team that the Stanford Achievement Test would not 
provide a sufficiently low floor to measure the reading achievement of 
some of the low-achieving pupils. Hence, a word recognition test, based 
on words in the state-adopted textbooks actually used at the Malabar 
Street School, was constructed. One member of the research team assumed 
responsibility for developing a word recognition test of 116 words, 
common to the two reading series used. Th© test included: 26 words 
common to the pre -primers of the two series and 30 words each from the 
following reading levels: primer, first-grade readers, and second - 

grade readers. Words which could be placed in more than one category 
were omitted. Representative numbers of each of the major parts of 
speech were included. 

/ 

This individual test requiring approximately five minutes per pupil, 
was administered to all pupils in grades 1, 2, and 3. The child was asked 
to read aloud each word as it appeared on each card. He was shown at 
least the first thirty cards even though he might not have known all the 
words. After the first thirty words had been presented, the examiner 
stopped the test administration when the child had missed five words in 
a row. 



The reliability of this test was checked by having the test re- 
administered to 78 pupils, distributed by grade as shown in Table III -2. 
Although the reliability coefficient for grad© B1 was only .65; all 
other coefficients were .87 or higher. For all grade levels combined, 
the reliability coefficient was .98 for two administrations approximately 
three weeks apart. The average gain of four words between th© two adminis- 
trations is undoubtably attributable in part to actual growth in sight 
vocabulary. 







Table IXX-2 



Reliability Coefficients for Sight Vocabulary Test 



Grade Level 


N 


First 

Administration 


Second 

Administration 


# 

r 




S.D. 


M 


S.D. 


B-l 


12 


*«•* 33 


5*72 


10.33 


7.64 


.65 


A-l 


17 


13.55 


13.51 


16.71 


16.80 


.87 


B»2 


8 


37.38 


21.79 


40.62 


24.80 


.99 


A-2 


15 


53.V? 


35.33 


61.87 


39.99 


.94 


B-3 


12 


51.92 


34.00 


55.17 


33.56 


.99 


A- 3 


l4 


95.^3 


22.96 


96.29 


23.77 


.99 


Total 


78 


42.8? 


39.42 


47.06 


40.19 


.98 



A 

Product-moment correlation between two administrations 
approximately three weeks apart. 
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Although we know that a check on vocabulary provides very limited 
evidence of the child* s ability to read* word recognition is prerequisite 
to the development of higher skills. Such a test was the only measure 
we could devise that we thought wou'd constitute a fair measure of what 
the children had learned at the lower levels of reading ability. That 
many of these children are in the "one-word" stage of reading ability 
may be reflected in the" stories" the majority of these children wrote 
which consisted of single words all over the page, sometimes connected 
to an idea, but frequently not. Although this vocabulary test was an 
essential supplement to standardised testing in the first grade, its use 
was extended to the other two grades to provide a basis for comparison, 
and to see whether growth was taking place in those children who showed 
only slight improvement on standardised reading tests. 
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OBTAINING EASI-LINE DATA ON ACHIEVEMENT IN ORAL LANGUAGE 

Obliging language samples for pres chool and kindergarten children. 
A portable microphone which was In reality a miniature transmitting unit, 
was placed in a chest band on one preschool child each day on a rotating 
basis; another microphone was used daily with kindergarten children on 
a rotating basis*. Thus a everything that the child said and everything 
that was said to the child by adults or children was sent out from the 
portable microphone to the pick-up unit, into which was plugged a tape- 
recprder . Thus, daily tape recordings of the children's functional 
oral language was obtained. 

Samples of oral language obtained in this manner differ in many 
important ways from those obtained from the structured Oral Language 
Interview, to be described later,, which presented each child with 
uniform stimulus situations. However, our experience in attempting 
standardized interviews with preschool children in the 1964-6i pre- 
school program had been so unsatisfactory that we doubt that represen- 
tative samples of the preschool child's oral language behavior can be 
obtained in this v/ay. 

We obtained many more hours of usable recording from the preschool 
than we did from the kindergarten tapes because the kindergarten build- 
ing was in a direct line with the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Station 
and the short-wave radio from the sheriff's station often interfered 
with the transmission of data from the weuker transmitting unit used 
in the project. However, since these interferences occurred at random, 
it is thought the audible portions of the kindergarten tapes are 
representative and sufficient to provide base-line data for this study. 
Hence, the floating microphone will not be used in either the preschool 
or the kindergarten again until the third year of this study, when 
end -of -project data will be gathered for comparison with the initial 
base-line data on oral language development. 




We have obtained 320 hours of recording from preschool children* 
this represents an average of eight hours ipr child* Approximately 
120 hours of these tapes have been transcribed* In addition, im have 
obtained approximately 130 hours of recording from the kindergarten 
children included in the project* this represents an average of 2*6 
hours per child* Approximately 50 hours of these tapes have been 
transcribed* 

Obtaining language samples in the primary grades * The techniques 
of obtaining samples of oral language must tie appropriate to the age 
of the child* We had found that the standardized interviews were not 
eliciting much language from preschool children* hence, we developed 
the floating microphone technique to meet their specific needs* Now 
we discovered that while preschool and kindergarten children were 
almost unaware of the floating microphone, first-grade children were 
fascinated with it and tended to play with it* Hence, the use of the 
floating microphone was discontinued in the primary grades and the Oral 
Language Interview was substituted* Although it is desirable to use 
the same techniques of assessment throughout the grades included in a 
research study, the stated disadvantages of the standardized techniques 
at the lower age levels, and of the floating microphone at the higher 
age levels made such continuity and comparability impracticable* 

It is the considered judgment of the research team that, whereas 
we are obtaining interesting samples of the functional oral language 
of preschool and kindergarten children through the use of the floating 
microphone, we may not be getting samples of the kind of language 
they would use when making an effort to respond to a questioning 
adult. On the other hand, data from the Oral Language Interview 
used with primary children may reveal the higher level of oral lang- 
uage usage typical of communications with adults but may not be as 
representative of the children's day-by-day language usage* 

The research team is very conscious of the fact that language 
analysis data based on the Oral Interview will reflect only the 
language of the child used in response to these stimuli under the 
conditions of the interview, rather than being representative of 
either his daily language usage or his optimum performance in oral 
language* 



Data obtained from this C al Language Interview will be most 
useful when used as a base line against which to compare results 
from the re-administration of the Oral Language Interview at the 
end of this study* 

In formulating the Oral Language Interview, we first explored 
many means of eliciting oral language flow from the children before 
the standardized interview was developed* Br* Walter Loban, of the 
University of California at Berkeley, generously sent us the pictures 
he had used in his study of oral language. On the basis of prelim- 
inary try-outs, we selected pictures 3* and 6 as effective stimulus 



